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first place, as no more than a stage-struck young
bourgeois^ whose money would be decidedly useful
in launching a theatrical enterprise. Later she
returned his love and, being as understanding as she
was capable, proved of the greatest assistance to him.

She joined forces with him, and the newly-formed
company, grandiloquently named the Illustre Theatre^
opened in a converted tennis-court. Successful for
a month or two, the venture ultimately failed lament-
ably. One reason was the existence of other and
better companies. Another the bitter hostility of
the parish priest who did his best to discourage
attendance.

The name of Poquelin had given way to Moliere
out of deference to family feelings5 but the upholsterer
behaved with generosity and good sense. He must
have hoped that the failure would mean his son's
return to a more honourable calling. Still, as soon
as Moliere, legally responsible for the troupe, was
gaoled for debt, he came to the rescue, bailed him out
and provided sums, totalling not far short of 2,000
livres, which, in more prosperous times, were duly
repaid.

But Moliere was determined not to give in. Paris
had ignored him. There were still the provinces
and, in 1645, not long after his release, he left the
capital. It was not an easy life. Permission to act
had to be obtained from local mayors and, if food
was short, or the players had come from a town where
plague was raging, they were likely to be sent on their
way. Sometimes they were lucky enough to be hired
to give entertainments during the annual meetings
of provincial governments, but for the most part they
were continually on the move.

Still, these years were of great value to Moliere. He
gained in experience. He excelled in comic parts,
but longed to be a success in tragedy. This was